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ABSTRACT 


Medieval history and anarchist studies have a great deal to offer one another, but 
there is very little intellectual traffic between the two fields. This paper encour- 
ages historians to deploy anarchism as an approach to historical research akin to 
Marxist or feminist historiography, so that ‘anarchist history’ can move beyond 
the history of the modern anarchist movement and become a radical new way of 
studying and learning from the human past. Recent developments in anthropology 
and archaeology are offered as examples of how this might happen. Medieval 
history would benefit from the development of an anarchist approach to ques- 
tions of ungoverned spaces, domination and inequality, and the growth of states 
and institutions. Anarchist studies would benefit from greater awareness of recent 
research in medieval history, much of which is relevant to anarchist interests. 
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Not only the past but also the future, not only the future but also the past 
Ursula Le Guin, The Dispossessed 


This paper makes two proposals: that an anarchist perspective has a lot to offer the 
study of medieval history, and that medieval history has, in turn, a lot to offer anar- 
chist studies. There has been very little intellectual traffic between the two fields, 
with medievalists rarely looking to anarchist ideas for inspiration, and anarchist 
scholars being by-and-large unaware of work by medieval historians that is relevant 
to their concerns. I do not propose to devote much space to considering why this is, 
preferring to describe the future benefits that greater contact between these fields 
could bring to each, but two things seem clear: first, despite the historical inter- 
ests of many anarchist writers, anarchist studies is — at the moment — primarily a 
sub-field of political science, a discipline whose fondness for theory and severely- 
truncated timelines makes many historians wary to say the least; second, anarchists 
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who are historians have tended to concentrate rather narrowly on the history of 
anarchist movements and thinkers. 

Although I have always been attracted to anarchist ideas, and my historical 
work on institutions and the people in the ‘late medieval’ period (roughly 1100 
to 1500) has come to be more and more informed by an anarchist perspective, I 
have not explicitly positioned myself in this way, at least not in print, until now. 
My academic anarchism does not derive from extensive reading in the theories 
and interpretations of classical anarchism, but from the ways in which my early 
exposure to environmental anarchism and some of the currents that would feed 
into so-called post-anarchism acted as a filter through which I absorbed my educa- 
tion as a historian, and as an inoculation against the elitist myopia and social 
reductionism that I found in much of the social and political theory that otherwise 
interested me. The present essay is therefore a personal attempt to think through 
some of the potential for and implications of an anarchist history, specifically 
related to my own field of medieval history. 

I will draw upon some findings from my own research, while illustrating the 
potential fruitfulness of collaboration by noting some current trends in the writing 
of medieval history. I will also situate the potential for an anarchist historiography 
alongside recent developments in anthropology and archaeology, disciplines that 
offer complementary ways of studying the past. Although there is much common 
ground between the three disciplines, historians, and medieval historians in 
particular, have something distinctive to add to the development of academic anar- 
chism as a significant interpretative approach to the study of human experience and 
potential. 

But, you may be asking, isn’t there lots of anarchist history already? After all, 
anarchists are often very well versed in the history of their own movement, and a 
number of important anarchist writers have taken an explicitly historical approach 
to social questions. Among the founding intellects of nineteenth-century anar- 
chism, Peter Kropotkin is especially known for the historical case studies from 
which he elaborated his model of mutual aid, in particular what he termed the ‘free 
cities’ of medieval Europe. The same phenomenon was also central to the historical 
imagination of Rudolf Rocker, whose 1938 book Nationalism and Culture simi- 
larly drew upon a romantic reading of certain aspects of medieval history.! Such 
foundational interest in the pre-modern past was then echoed in many politically- 
sympathetic histories of anarchism, notably George Woodcock’s Anarchism 
of 1962, which claimed the English peasants’ revolt of 1381 and Anabaptist 
Minster in the years 1534-35 as precursors of the modern movement, and in Peter 
Marshall’s ambitious 1992 history of anarchism, Demanding the Impossible.” 
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Such histories of anarchism are valuable in their own right. They are radical 
acts of retrieval and survival in and of themselves. However, despite these notable 
examples, twentieth-century anarchism did not build upon Kropotkin’s interest 
in the Middle Ages, nor upon the value he accorded history more generally. 
Although the historiography of Kropotkin and Rocker seems simplistic, even naive 
today (something I will say more about in due course), their instinct that history 
mattered has largely disappeared from academic anarchism, and academic history 
writing has developed without any appreciable input of anarchistic ideas. More 
recently, several anarchist writers, notably Peter Gelderloos and David Graeber, 
have re-engaged with academic research on the pre-modern human past, though 
with a slight tendency to cherry-pick examples to fit a preconceived story.> The 
slenderness of academic anarchist engagement with history is something which has 
recently been noted by other authors. In the intellectual history of anarchism itself, 
several recent works have demonstrated how putting canonical anarchist authors 
in a broader context could benefit the study of the modern movement's history. 

In 2013 Matthew Adams drew attention to the suffocating effect that the ‘purity’ 
of the anarchist canon has had on writing anarchist intellectual history; in the 
same year Sho Konishi’s major book on Russo-Japanese intellectual connections 
and ‘cooperatist anarchism’ in the late-nineteenth and early-twentieth centuries 
demonstrated the fruitfulness of the broadening that Adams advocated; and in 
2016 Ruth Kinna’s critical biography of Kropotkin provided a further example of 
the contextual approach that promises to pull the history of anarchism out of its 
self-referential cul-de-sac.* The key feature of these works is that they place anar- 
chist ideas in a broad intellectual context instead of presenting isolated portraits of 
famous individual writers and activists. 

However, despite this heritage it is notable that there is today very little anar- 
chist history as opposed to histories of anarchism. As a result of its marginalisation 
from academic history writing, anarchism has not been developed as a mode of 
historical enquiry in the way that feminist history involves much more than the 
history of feminism, or that Marxist history encompasses more than just the 
history of Marxism. And these two comparisons are not idly chosen: anarchists 
may learn much from the richness of feminist and Marxist historiography and to 
the ways in which, at various times, they have fed back into the identity of those 
movements and their sense of political purpose.> Much scholarship in both tradi- 
tions has also taken place outside the formal academy, a practice and principle in 
which anarchists are particularly invested. Feminism especially has articulated new 
questions and new chronologies, proposed new sources and objects of study, and 
changed the curricula in many university history departments. All this has been 
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achieved because understanding the past has been seen as crucial to changing the 
future: as Judith Bennett observes, ‘the power of patriarchy in our lives today partly 
rests ... on our failure to understand how it has worked in past times’.6 In addition 
to this, feminist historians have realised that questions generated by present oppres- 
sion and inequality can lead historians to a better — that is a fuller and more critical 
— understanding of the past. 

Translating the terms of a debate about feminism into one relevant to anar- 
chism involves no great conceptual leap, and it is easy to see how Bennett's 
comment could apply to an anarchist historiography. We might say that forms of 
domination, which inhibit autonomy and cooperation, cannot be properly recog- 
nised, understood and challenged without a critical awareness of the situations in 
which domination has occurred in the past, and why its nature has varied so much 
across time and space. 

But first we need more anarchist historians, and they are in short supply. David 
Graeber’s 2009 assessment that there are ‘thousands of Marxist academics but very 
few Anarchist ones’ seriously underplays the presence of scholars with anarchist 
sympathies in political science, anthropology and archaeology, but it is certainly 
true of history. Graeber has proposed that this state of affairs exists ‘not because 
anarchism is anti-intellectual so much as because it does not see itself as funda- 
mentally a project of analysis. It is more a moral project’.? Anarchism has not, he 
claims, often been thought of as an interpretative or analytical perspective. Again, 
while this is debateable in relation to the social sciences generally, it is pretty true of 
history. Archaeologists, historians’ fellow students of the human past, have begun 
to demonstrate just what is possible, and recent developments in my own field 
of medieval history suggest that a new anarchist historical consciousness may be 
emerging. One important scholarly threshold was recently reached with a special 
issue of the Society for American Archaeology’s Archaeological Record devoted to 
anarchy and archaeology in 2017, and perhaps a second with the foundation of an 
Anarchist Approaches to the Middle Ages network at the International Medieval 
Congress in 2019. It is telling, however, that even as they bring together anarchist 
scholars and scholars interested in anarchism, the editors of the Archaeological 
Record felt obliged to draw attention to the fact that anarchism has ‘long been 
disregarded by academics’.’ Despite growing interest in putting anarchist ideas 
to work in neighbouring disciplines, however, the lack of an explicitly articulated 
anarchist mode of historical enquiry leaves both history and anarchism intellectu- 
ally poorer than they need be. 

This paper makes the case for medieval historians to adopt an anarchistic 
approach to their subject, and for anarchists to read more medieval history. 
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HOW COULD MEDIEVAL HISTORIANS BENEFIT FROM ADOPTING AN 
ANARCHIST PERSPECTIVE? 


What would an anarchist perspective or method for medieval historians, and 
perhaps historians in general, look like? I ought to say at the outset that Iam not 
here proposing an anarchist ¢heory of historical development, after the manner 

of Alan Carter’s anarchist version of Gerry Cohen’s application of analytical 
philosophy to Marxist historical dialectics.? Mine is a more practical agenda for 
getting on with doing some history in an anarchist way. There are so many fruitful 
and imaginative currents in anarchist thought and practice, whether in academia, 
activism, or the arts, where engagement with historical research and writing is 
possible, that everything I say here ought to be taken as personal and provisional: in 
the first instance I am writing this as a reflection upon my own work as a historian. 
But I will begin by mentioning three encouraging examples that historians could 
learn from: two anthropologists already read by medievalists — James Scott and 
David Graeber — and the emerging movement of anarchist archaeologists, including 
the Black Trowel Collective. Together they provide instructive starting points for 
thinking about an anarchist history that is more than just the history of anarchism. 

Scott’s 2009 book The Art of Not Being Governed was subtitled ‘an anarchist 
history of Southeast Asia’ and looked at state-resisting mountain and forest socie- 
ties in the modern era. He was much influenced by Pierre Clastres’s classic study 
of Amazonian forest dwellers, Society against the State, and by the geographer 
Willem van Schendel’s coinage of the name “Zomia’ to designate a transnational 
upland region spreading across the borders of modern Cambodia, Laos, Vietnam, 
Burma, and China.!° Scott’s Zomia is inhabited by peoples who, so he argues, fled 
lowland state-building projects and adopted economic, social, and cultural practices 
to keep states at bay and to suppress power inequalities. As a piece of anarchist 
historiography it is notably exceptional in taking an anarchist approach not just to 
supposedly-stateless people, but also to the histories of the states that stimulated 
their emergence, both themes that I will turn to in more detail shortly. The Art 
of Not Being Governed has generated a great deal of discussion and criticism in 
Southeast Asian area studies, with one commentator conspicuously calling for a 
reinvigoration of Scott’s ‘venerable anarchist perspective’, an approach ‘which has 
almost disappeared from academic writing’! 

Although Scott’s main interests lie in the twentieth century, his is a very 
historical anthropology, and his analysis stretches back into the nineteenth century, 
besides making allusions to earlier periods. This constitutes an invitation to 
comparison and makes his work very attractive, but it does not quite have the ‘time 
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depth’ that would put him immediately into dialogue with historians of the pre- 
modern past. However, his earlier ideas about “hidden transcripts’ and ‘weapons 
of the weak’ have already had a strong influence upon medieval history research.!? 
There is therefore a familiarity with his work that might encourage medievalists 
to begin to think of themselves as anarchist scholars. Moreover, as I will suggest in 
due course, the concept of ‘Zomia’ (or perhaps the artfully open-ended ‘zomias’) 
is full of potential for medievalists to work with because during the period c.500 
to c.S00CE ungoverned spaces were at least as common as governed ones, and yet 
they have received far less attention from historians.!3 

Besides his wider popular and scholarly reach, Graeber is another anarchist 
anthropologist who is read and discussed by medievalists in particular, especially 
his 2011 book on the history of debt, which covered some aspects of medieval 
economic and cultural life in a whistle-stop tour of world history, and was recently 
the focus of a conference organised by medieval historians.!4 Graeber’s willingness 
to read in medieval history (as well as a host of other fields) is a hallmark of his 
eclectic approach, proving that recent research on the distant past can be of use to 
anarchists. However, Graeber tends to fit the examples to his big idea (rather in the 
manner of that other great history-hungry social thinker Charles Tilly), and I think 
it is fair to say that he intends his synthetic approach principally to be a provoca- 
tion to further research by historians, much as his 2004 pamphlet Fragments of an 
Anarchist Anthropology was for the discipline in which he was trained.!5 Medieval 
historians of credit and debt might question some of Graeber’s conclusions, particu- 
larly about the supposed power of debt to drive out other — more reciprocal and 
egalitarian — moralities, but they ought to welcome the radicalism of injecting the 
moral meaning of all debt (not just usury) into the historical debate. It is a radical 
opening-up of the subject that could only come from an anarchist perspective: 
‘what is a debt, anyway?’!¢ 

Alongside anthropology, archaeologists have also come to be attracted to 
anarchistic ways of thinking. In 2016 the Black Trowel Collective launched a 
manifesto for anarchist archaeology, as ‘an alternate way to think about the past 
and to consider our methods and practices in the present’.!” As a perspective from 
which to think about and study the past, it has much to offer anyone interested in 
a radically-humane way of thinking about history. The manifesto recommends an 
archaeology that does not take for granted that organisational complexity derives 
solely from “elite control’, which searches for evidence of resistance as well as for 
the exercise of power, and which asks critical questions about scale and agency in 
human life. It also makes proposals for ow archaeology ought to be conducted, 
as a non-hierarchical and inclusive way of studying the human and non-human 
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world. Although not exactly mainstream yet, there is a good deal of support for 
anarchist approaches within the archaeology community, and the potential for 
more. Perhaps this is because when archaeologists move from thinking about 
objects to thinking about people, they more often situate themselves side-by-side 
with those people, in contrast to historians, who can tend to look down upon 
their ‘subjects’ from the lofty archives of state power.!8 This tendency has encour- 
aged some archaeologists to think with concepts culled from anarchist theory. For 
instance James Flexner, writing about Pacific island archaeology, and Matthew 
Sanger, writing about the evidential potential lying in traditional ethnographic 
studies, both make creative use of the idea of ‘counterpower’, the mechanisms by 
which hierarchy is suppressed and dis-incentivised in non-hierarchical societies.!9 
Although he uses a different vocabulary, this is also what Scott’s anthropology of 
Southeast Asia has sought to elucidate. These are projects of analysis that draw 
upon a variety of intellectual precedents, and are responsive to the vagaries of 
place, evidence and method, but which are - crucially - made possible by taking 
an anarchist’s view of the world. 

Taking inspiration from the anthropologists and archaeologists, as well as 
from the much deeper tradition of writing against domination in feminist histo- 
riography, I shall now present three examples of fields in which medieval history 
could be reinvigorated by the adoption of an anarchist perspective. They are the 
history of ‘non-state’ spaces or zomias, the history of domination and inequality, 
and the history of states and institutions themselves. These are merely the things 
that currently interest me, and I make no claims whatsoever to these being the 
‘right’, ‘best’ or the only topics that would benefit from an anarchistic approach. 
There is also huge potential for anarchist modes of historical enquiry in all aspects 
of cultural history, and — perhaps most fruitfully and immediately — in environ- 
mental history, a field where the concepts of the Anthropocene and Capitalocene 
are encouraging a radical reorientation of how the human past is conceived and 
interrogated, for instance in the work of the archaeologist Theresa Kintz and the 
historian Amanda Power.?° 


NON-STATE SPACES 


The study of non-state spaces on the model of Scott’s Zomia is beginning to 
thrive amongst archaeologists, such as those mentioned above, and with a few 
pre-modern historians as well. In particular Peter Thonemann has shown how 
useful Scott’s model of an anarchist society can be for re-interpreting regions long 
(mis)understood in terms of failure or collapse. Thonemann presents a detailed 
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case for re-thinking the history of ancient Phrygia (inner Anatolia between 
c.500 and c.100BCE), where a formerly urban and literate state morphed into a 
‘post-literate, post-urban, highly fragmented, cellular agro-pastoral society’.”! By 
assuming that the ancient Phrygians were rational people striving to maintain 

a tolerable way of life, instead of foolish and ignorant folk rejecting the proper 
Roman way of doing things, Thonemann is able to restore to them some mean- 
ingful historical agency and significance. He finds the conscious rejection of 
hierarchy and centralised power a better fit for the Phrygian evidence than a 
model of failure and decline. 

Bearing this example in mind it is perhaps with the histories of such regions, 
both those beyond the reach of states, and those where coercive hierarchies appear 
to have been rejected in favour of another way of life, that an anarchist approach 
might make the most immediate headway. Doing so would involve relegating the 
importance of centralised power in the definition of historians’ questions, and 
allowing the possibility that people would choose not to live under the ‘protection’ 
of a state, preferring a more autonomous and egalitarian existence, whatever its 
concomitant dangers.*? Moreover, if we were to broaden the theoretical conver- 
sation beyond Scott’s Zomia thesis to incorporate other elements of anarchist 
thinking, historians would find such commonplaces of anarchist thinking as 
heterarchy, acephalous networks, confederation, counterpower and consensus 
decision-making to be useful tools with which to think about the history of ungov- 
erned spaces.”3 I would not advocate historians accepting such ideas uncritically 
(for which see the final section of this paper), but to use them to challenge received 
orthodoxies and generate new questions that can then be addressed to existing and 
new bodies of evidence. 

Writing the history of places where states and hierarchies are absent or minimal 
nevertheless runs up against problems of both evidence and interpretation. Beyond 
the reach of centralised power, people’s lives are less likely to leave documentary 
traces, and so we must use the state’s records against the state’s purposes. This 
is something that medieval historians are already adept in, having used govern- 
ment and legal records to study all kinds of subversion, ‘deviance’, and minority 
ways of life, but the challenge grows the further one gets from the core territories 
of medieval polities.24 There is some potential for using the private archives of 
medieval traders as evidence for the character of ungoverned regions, and more 
might be made of travel and historical writing, notably in the Islamic tradition 
of Ibn Fadlan and Ibn Khaldun, but written records have their limits.2> Traders’ 
and travellers’ accounts of ungoverned spaces notably portray an imagined ‘other’ 
against which a vision of their own civilisation is constructed.”¢ 
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Using the archaeological evidence, with which historians of non-state spaces 
must become more familiar if we are to leave institutional archives behind, can 
nevertheless also be problematic. For instance, one of Thonemann s pieces of 
evidence for the retreat of state power in ancient Phrygia is the disappearance 
of monumental architecture from the region in the aftermath of the Persian 
invasion.”7 In the case he describes this works persuasively, where the retreat 
of the state was connected with de-urbanisation, but elsewhere the absence of 
monumental structures occurs in thriving urban cultures, conspicuously in West 
Africa between c.800BCE and c.1400CE. The physical evidence here — in the 
spatial patterning of structures and settlements and the absence of major public 
buildings — has been interpreted by Roderick McIntosh as a ‘self-organising’ and 
heterarchical landscape.” Just how useful the Zomia thesis could prove in cases of 
putatively non-hierarchical urbanism remains to be seen. In order to pose questions 
rather than leap to conclusions, we should also acknowledge other configurations of 
social organisation and architecture: at one end of the spectrum we have the state- 
less culture that produced the impressive stone brochs of Western Scotland, the 
Hebrides, and the Northern Isles between c.1ISOBCE and c.150CE, and at the other 
we have the nomadic empires of the Eurasian steppes and the North American 
plains which relied largely upon tents, which leave far less of an archaeological trace 
than permanent dwellings.”? 

In addition to problems of evidence the Zomia thesis also raises questions 
of interpretation, and these are of two kinds. First, claims for the existence of 
egalitarian social relations and state flight can always be challenged on empirical 
grounds: scholars may suggest alternative evidence and alternative interpretations 
of the evidence. Second, even if historians agree on the existence of an egalitarian 
society, does it follow that this came about intentionally, as a result of conscious 
efforts to resist the emergence of hierarchy and the encroachment of governing 
power? 

However, while acknowledging this methodological challenge a sense of 
perspective ought to be maintained, bearing in mind that the study of top-down 
state power is saturated with precisely the same kind of normative functionalism: 
order coming about supposedly because rulers intended it. Medieval historians 
might also strive to form new interpretations of familiar evidence, such as the 
frequent community denunciations of neighbours to the church courts for working 
on Sundays which are usually seen as evidence that medieval peasants had inter- 
nalised ecclesiastical time. Since these denunciations are sometimes accompanied 
by tart remarks about material gain and personal enrichment we might in fact 
interpret them as one means of preventing the emergence of damaging wealth hier- 
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archies.3° Inequality may have been managed in this way because, as the sociologist 
Richard Sosis has suggested, religious behaviours are ‘cheaper to monitor than other 
activities’ taking place in bounded spaces at particular times.! 

A degree of prior familiarity, or at least family resemblance, might well dispose 
medievalists to work with Scott’s Zomia thesis. In many ways it builds upon 
Fernand Braudel’s famous characterisation of feudal authority as having ‘failed to 
catch in its toils most of the mountain regions’, an idea which has already stimu- 
lated a good deal of research.>* While Braudel and Scott focussed on mountains, 
historians would no doubt find it interesting to explore the existence and character 
of ungoverned spaces in island, desert, steppe, and marshland areas, or even in small 
pockets in more intensively settled and governed landscapes.33 However, it would 
be important not to erect too-determinist a model connecting particular terrain to 
certain forms of social organisation. A historical comparative approach to zomias 
would have to accommodate and explain forests and marshes where states could 
operate, and perhaps even arable lowlands where they could not. An open mind and 
a flexible model would be essential. This potential variety would indeed be better 
served by the geographers’ concept of ‘socioecological regimes’, in which humans 
(and potentially their history) are seen as part of an eco-system, rather than simply 
responding to it.34 Indeed this terminology and integrated approach has been 
pioneered by the medieval economic historian Bruce Campbell. 


DOMINATION AND INEQUALITY 


In addition to the history of non-state spaces, anarchism also offers a great deal to 
historians of inequality in the Middle Ages. The study of medieval European non- 
elites has for the most part been conducted by social and economic historians, and 
while this has produced some amazing insights into local ways of life and thought, 
including the widespread practices of reciprocity, the workings of power and subor- 
dination have not received as much detailed attention as they deserve. Partly this 
is a result of the excessive specialisation that means social/economic and political 
historians regard themselves as doing two completely different things, but it is also 
— I contend — conditioned by medievalists’ collective failure to ask questions about 
some of the most important features of life in the period, namely class and, to a 
lesser extent, gender inequalities, subordination, and domination. Despite a great 
deal of research into the structure of peasant societies, medieval historians have 
tended to see them just so — as structuring frameworks — taking them for granted 
and not subjecting their genesis and development to analysis as systematically as 
they deserve to be. 
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We medievalists need to shift our sense of significance, taking inspiration from 
other movements to change the object of history. The anarchist tradition provides 
fresh and invigorating ways of thinking about significance in history because 
of its political and moral standpoint. Anarchist politics of revolutionary change 
present historians with a useful perspective on political significance: in contrast to 
Marxism’s deferral of meaningful social change to a future time, following violent 
revolution in which collateral victims are expendable in the name of historical 
destiny, many anarchists see revolution in the politics of immediate personal and 
social transformation, redrawing the patterns of social interaction now rather than 
in the future. This ‘prefigurative politics’ derives from and encourages participa- 
tory and non-hierarchical values, a strong sense of equality, and the convergence 
of feminist, anti-racist, and LGBTQ+ resistance in the current ‘post-anarchist’ 
movement. The thing that binds this loose confederation of activists and thinkers 
together is the identification of multiple and interlocking forms of domination.>° 
Echoing and critiquing liberal theories of ‘intersectionality’, anarchists seek to make 
links between forms of domination that are often — in liberal society and history 
writing — deemed to operate discretely and are dealt with in ways that prevent the 
emergence of true radicalism (in the sense of getting to the root of things, either in 
social policy or history writing).>’ In resisting this separation of the interests of the 
oppressed, anarchism opens up a space in which both the systems and the personal 
experiences of domination and inequality can be studied holistically and a critical 
assessment made of the role of the state in fomenting discrimination and inequality, 
something not seen in liberal intersectionality. In this context, historical significance 
could be said to be the inalienable possession of every person, not the preserve of the 
most visible presence or the loudest voice in the room/archive. 

However, because there is not as yet a very well-developed anarchist approach 
to history, we must turn to other movements more invested in historical analysis, to 
see what this could mean. As I have suggested, primary among these is feminism. 
As Gerda Lerner wrote in 1979 ‘only a history based on the recognition that 
women have always been essential to the making of history and that men and 
women are the measure of significance, will there be a truly universal history’.>* 
This focus on challenging the ‘measure of significance’ from a radical standpoint 
is something that feminism has shared with anarchism in principle, although there 
is an extensive feminist historiography that realises the desire and very little anar- 
chist literature that could boast a similar achievement.3? Nevertheless, it would be 
fruitful to establish an anarchist approach to history based on the achievements of 
feminism and ask the radical question: who or what is the measure of significance 
in historical enquiry? 
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It is possible that a confluence of feminist and (putative) anarchist 
approaches to medieval history could create more links between the rather 
atomised sub-fields in which social historians operate, magnify the historical 
attention given to subordinated people, and together have a greater impact on 
mainstream history writing. Although it is true that feminists have explored 
the changing bases of patriarchy in many detailed ways, and there are numerous 
studies focussed on revealing and explaining the experiences of abused children, 
prostitutes, and beggars amongst other very marginal groups, two things have 
blunted the impact of this humane and anarchist-friendly field of study.*° First, 
medieval women’s history as a whole tends to revert to the better-documented 
women of the upper peasantry, middling townspeople, and noble elites. There 
is too much complacency about which women constitute the measure of signifi- 
cance. Second, for the majority of social and economic historians who study 
mainly men, women’s history is a separate and optional add-on, and the measure 
of significance often remains stubbornly masculine. 

An anarchist approach to medieval domination and inequality offers the 
prospect of recalibrating the measure of significance on a wide scale. Again 
taking a cue from feminism, anarchist medievalists would do well to tread a 
humane and informed line between recognising the multiplicity of values by 
which women and men have lived in past societies, and taking for granted that 
certain conditions — like poverty, slavery, subordinated agency, sexual abuse, 
violence and so on — are a priori undesirable states of being that are in need of 
historical explanation. No matter that in the Middle Ages certain powerful 
discourses of subordination and domination were widely seen as natural, even by 
some of their victims; historians ought to be seeking to understand and explain 
the experiences of the dominated, even if this means situating ourselves in a place 
where the archive is silent. If we truly want to equalise the ‘measure of signifi- 
cance’ we must tackle subjects that our archives hide more often than record. 
Adopting such a critical anarchist perspective is zecessary in order to prevent 
ourselves ever being too-easily satisfied that we have successfully understood the 
causes and social meaning of domination. 

What might this look like in practice? Take for example the historiography of 
rebellion and revolt, which has thriven on historians’ identification with the rebel, 
holding out the prospect of a history in which the measure of significance is broad 
indeed. Major historians (all notably male), such as Rodney Hilton on the English 
peasants’ revolt of 1381, Eric Hobsbawm on the ‘social bandits’ of nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century Italy, Boris Porchnev on seventeenth-century French revolts, 
and Edward Thompson on working-class agitation in industrial England, all wrote 
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as Marxists, putting onto the historical stage actors with whom they identified to 
one degree or another.*! And yet there were significant limits to their visions of 
history. Revolts were often led by local elites and their discipline maintained by 
violence. The peasants’ revolt of 1381 is a case in point: the rebel leaders have now 
been shown to be village worthies and small-time employers on the make.*? This 
knowledge has not, however, translated into any historical work on the violence and 
domination within the rebellion, leaving Hilton’s ‘history from below’ privileging 
the agency of people who were —- frankly speaking — the patriarchal elites of their 
own small patriae. What of the servants, the young unmarried men and women, 
the landless poor, the infirm and so on, whose participation in rebellion has been 
overshadowed by better-documented rebels? It must be said that while historians 

of rebellions have done great things with difficult sources, their sense of what is 
significant has too often reverted to a norm of able-bodied masculinity and locally- 
held power. For readers not immersed in medieval social and economic history, it is 
worth noting at this point that although the sources by which we can know about 
such marginalised people are frustratingly taciturn, they do exist (among judicial 
records and archaeological data in particular): historians cannot blame their sources 
for their own failure to ask certain questions. 

While the anarchist movement has had its own problems with male domi- 
nance (as well as whiteness),*3 the focus on multiple forms of domination is a 
useful reminder to historians that power is never singular or unidirectional, in any 
historical context and whoever is cast as the historical agent. In addition historians 
of revolts could benefit a great deal from anarchists’ theorisation and practice of 
their own, modern, political struggles, in which the desirability of diverse aims 
and diverse means is prevalent.44 Medieval European rebellions — at least the 
better-documented ones — reveal a world of popular politics in which a plethora of 
radical and sometimes contradictory ideas swirled around the mass mobilisation 
of protesters. In England in 1381 for example, resistance to taxation, calls for the 
end of all lordship (except that of the king) and all church power (except that of 
the archbishop of Canterbury), the abolition of serfdom, heretical murmurings, and 
the execution of lawyers and government officials, emerged alongside xenophobic 
massacres, appeals to religious conformity, extreme violence against those who 
resisted rebel requisitioning, and rear-guard action by peasant elites who objected 
to aspects of government power but very much wanted to protect their own petty 
authority.4° Anarchist approaches to organisation without leadership could also 
pose provocative questions to historians interested in the growth and spread of pre- 
modern social movements. 
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While it is somewhat obvious how an anarchist perspective could be valuable to 
historians of non-state spaces and of domination or rebellions, it is perhaps less 
clear what it would have to offer the history of the state and institutions in the 
medieval period. However, I believe that an anarchist approach is essential to 
understanding this subject. In my own research into the social history of political 
and religious institutions, primarily in late medieval England, I find it necessary 
to actively resist the persistent assumption of many historians that the growth of 
centralised states and institutions is a positive phenomenon, and anarchism helps 
with this. I do not mean to say that historians make overt statements in support 
of the role of state power, or even — perhaps — consciously admit as much to them- 
selves, but a tacit belief in the rightness and naturalness of states is an almost 
indelible element in much history writing. It is an assumption that has to be recog- 
nised and named before it can be unravelled and resisted, an idea arising from the 
long historiographical tradition that took the elaboration of state power (‘constitu- 
tional history’) to be the proper business of historians. 

Despite many challenges and revisions to constitutional history, historians of 
politics are still working under its shadow. It is a manner of writing about the state 
that is highly teleological and blinkered: state growth is treated as a ‘good’ not 
warranting critical examination because in most liberal historiography and social 
science writing modern states are considered as — on balance — good, or better than 
the alternatives, whatever wrongs they may do. This has been challenged by many 
anarchist writers, including Rocker, who wrote that the person ‘who believes that 
he cannot exist without the organized force which is personified in the state must 
be ready to accept all the consequences of this superstitious belief’, sentiments 
recently echoed by the philosopher Jan Philip Reemtsma pointing out that a ‘persis- 
tent trust in modernity’ continues “despite our knowledge that it is other than we 
presumed it to be’ with its systematic violence and reliance upon domination.*¢ 
Teleologies of the state are rarely investigations into the capacity for surveillance, 
normalisation or genocide, though histories of heresy and Jews in medieval Europe 
have shown an interest in these themes.*” 

Historians of institutions and the state are particularly adept in this sort of 
self-deception or uncritical omission. We often allow our attention to be caught 
by the deeds and records of the powerful to the exclusion of other perspectives. As 
Scott has written, the “condensation of history, our desire for clean narratives, and 
the need for elites and organisations to project an image of control and purpose 
all conspire to convey a false image of historical causation’.4® We see this in the 
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language used to describe change in the history of state power: the verbs ‘to grow’ 
and ‘to decline’ set the pattern of positive/negative binaries in untold numbers of 
academic and popular history books, while abstract nouns such as ‘consolidation’ 
and ‘fragmentation’, and adjectives like ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ add to the normative 
discourse in which political history is habitually written. It takes an anarchistic 
view of the world resist the weight of that accumulated tradition. 

The key anarchist insight on the nature of the state comprises a value judge- 
ment and a programme for analysis. The value judgement is that government is 
a negative force in human society, and that the growth of states has closed off 
other trajectories with potentially more desirable outcomes. The programme for 
analysis arises from anarchists’ openness and attention to other forms of social 
and political organisation, from the heterarchies studied by archaeologists, to the 
syndicalism of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Anarchists know that 
order and indeed governance can exist without government, and they are keenly 
attuned to the depredations of governing power upon individuals, classes and 
communities. 

If medieval historians were to steel themselves to resist the accumulated tradi- 
tions of constitutional history, more consciously and from an anarchist perspective, 
they would be more likely to open up a fuller range of past experiences to historical 
study, principally the experiences of those people who suffered as a result of state 
and institution formation. In saying this I am advocating a more radical shift of 
assumptions than that which has been achieved by Marxist and liberal-democratic 
revisions of the constitutional master narrative. In most traditional political and 
institutional history non-elites are the people to whom things are done; they are 
the passive world which the powerful mould and rule. One reaction against this 
took the form of Marxist historians’ — such as those mentioned above — interest 
in extraordinary revolutionary moments when ‘the people’ seemed to walk onto 
the stage of history (only to leave it promptly in many instances), while another 
came from liberal-democratic historians who have written ordinary people into the 
history of state-building ‘from below’. In contrast to Marxists writing on revolu- 
tions, historians such as Peter Blickle and James Masschaele have seen ‘the people’ 
as a more permanent presence in political (as opposed to economic and social) 
history, fulfilling minor state functions relating to taxation, law and social regula- 
tion.” Theirs was a welcome development, but insufficient to trouble the place of 
state-building and power-seeking as the unquestioned and proper business of histo- 
rians. The role of ordinary people in state building — and by implication in the state 
itself — was celebrated as a great human achievement. The people were historically 
significant when they contributed to the growth of states. 
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Such an attitude leaves no room for historical investigation of the effects of 
state growth, either upon those members of the lower orders who contributed to 
it, or those who suffered its direct and indirect impact. An anarchist perspective 
in which the negative effects of government are stressed is enormously helpful as 
a reminder to ask more critical questions. This may include a re-evaluation of the 
historical role played by some of the people who actually contributed to state and 
institution formation. For example, noting the potential and limitations of the 
‘state-building from below’ approach, I have recently written about the role played 
by peasant elites in the formation of the institutional church in the Middle Ages: 
they were needed by the church and they accrued social capital by being its local 
brokers, forming a symbiotic relationship with power. But alongside these group 
benefits, individual members of that peasant elite found that their lives were more 
regulated than ever before, their sexual behaviour monitored and judged, and 
deviant ideas labelled as heretical. Furthermore, the identification of a tiny village 
elite as ‘trustworthy’ informants and enforcers relied upon and exacerbated the 
myriad inequalities of the thirteenth to fifteenth centuries, notably keeping women 
out of the developing public sphere.>° Building institutions demonstrably meant 
promoting inequalities. 

We need more feminist and anarchist histories of power and institutions. An 
anarchist perspective that rejects the whole idea that the concentration of political 
power is inherently desirable, offers such a radical alternative to the mostly-unar- 
ticulated assumptions of political history, that historians who adopt it might more 
easily question both what it is they are studying, and why. As the archaeologist 
Stuart Rathbone recently argued, ‘the inverted values of anarchism force a radical 
reassessment of many basic assumptions about human society’.®! For all students 
of the human past, identifying the thing we seek to explain is — unavoidably — a 
political and a moral choice. Our privileging of certain topics and questions over 
others has political consequences even if it arises from nothing more than an unex- 
amined assumption about the proper object of historical enquiry. Anarchism tears 
down the tacit value judgements that favour state power as the object of history, 
and invites us to think again about our measures of significance. For example, 
medieval historians could take note of anarchist archaeologies and developments 
in the science of complexity, in which the existence of horizontal egalitarian rela- 
tions is seen as a natural or successful human endeavour, while their replacement 
by hierarchies of power is regarded as social failure and a reversion to simple forms 
of domination. This is an inversion of the value-judgements restraining the tradi- 
tional narratives of political history, and an exciting basis from which to formulate 
new questions. 
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What if the study of medieval governing institutions was predicated upon a 
radical refashioning of the thing to be explained? What if the means by which 
populations were dominated, and the effects of domination upon them, were the 
salient questions? We would not frame our analysis of Edward I of England around 
how he built a judicial state, raised taxes, and made war on Scotland (although 
these traditional questions would still be answered, albeit in a more interesting 
way), but how the experiences of people using the courts, paying taxes, and finding 
themselves caught up in warfare changed during his reign, besides explaining the 
ability of some regions to resist one or more components of his state building. We 
would do so because these are the most significant questions about his strength- 
ening of royal power, and because not placing them at the centre of our analysis 
means failing to ask the right questions about those mechanisms of power. An 
anarchist perspective would see the loss of community autonomy concomitant to 
the rise in governing power in the later thirteenth century as much more significant 
than the achievements of ‘strengthening’ government.*> As James Flexner writes of 
the study of the past, ‘it is probably about time to start to experiment with frame- 
works other than the orthodox model’54 


HOW COULD ANARCHISTS BENEFIT FROM READING MORE MEDIEVAL 
HISTORY? 


The ways in which anarchists could benefit from reading more (medieval) history 
are reflections of the things that medievalists could gain by thinking with anar- 
chism more often. Traffic between two fields of study should always be two-way, 
and while medieval historians could learn a great deal from anarchist theory and 
approaches, they also have much to offer that would enrich anarchist studies. 

The headline contribution ought to be fairly clear by now: anarchism has the 
potential to be a much more powerful analytical project than it is currently, and 
an anarchist approach to history could be a major element of that. History is one 
of the major ways in which human potential is imagined, and a core element of 
much formal and informal education, and yet anarchist history is currently largely 
confined to the history of anarchism. This imposes unnecessarily strict limitations 
upon the influence of anarchism: if it is to shape the way the world is seen — and 
thereby the way that alternative futures can be imagined — anarchism ought to 
engage more with the manner in which history is written. A mushrooming of anar- 
chist approaches to history would lead to new theoretical insights and produce 
forms of knowledge about the course of history in which anarchist principles 
would play a crucial role. 
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Were anarchists to begin reading more medieval history in particular, they 
would find the door ajar, if not yet fully open, to their interests and attitudes. 
Without being anarchists, many medieval historians already adopt positions of 
hostility or scepticism towards power as the basis for their analyses. For example, 
in his book on the ‘origins of European government’ in the twelfth century, the 
respected Harvard historian Tom Bisson conjures an image of rulers who “feasted 
on the violence their peoples suffered’ at the hands of feudal lords, justifying as 
it did the extension of governing power.» Even though I’m fairly certain Bisson 
would not describe himself as an anarchist, his approach to power is symptomatic 
of a tendency that suggests the potential for dialogue between medievalists and 
anarchists. We already speak some of the same language. Much of this shared 
discourse derives from various forms of radical history — feminism, postcolo- 
nialism, deep history and so on - which have grown in popularity as academic 
historians have become less comfortable with the all-too-recent identity of the 
discipline as the training ground for civil servants and imperial administrators. 
Such shifts have seen medieval historians adopt perspectives much more in tune 
with anarchists’ concerns. 

Besides the recent blossoming of forms of history that would be of great 
interest to anarchist readers, medieval historians are, by training and long expe- 
rience, well aware that world history has presented many alternatives to the 
depressing and inhibiting narratives of modernisation. Moreover, some are increas- 
ingly positioning themselves as the bearers of an explicit critique of modernity, 
providing the empirical basis for a rejection of the ‘no alternative’ mantra of globali- 
sation and neo-liberalism.>° This is becoming - or has the potential to become 
— part and parcel of a critical medieval global history which attacks the celebration 
of transnational integration on the basis of capital accumulation and exploitation: 
the default ethical position of much writing in modern global history. Because 
medievalists often occupy an outsider position, both within the historical profes- 
sion and in relation to the paradigm of ‘modernity’, they tend to be more sceptical 
and critical about the myopic presentism of globalisation.>” This movement is in its 
infancy, and so the potential for productive dialogue is great, with anarchist ideas, 
alongside those of indigenous movements and postcolonial politics, offering new 
means to study how and when people have and have not been drawn into domi- 
nating political structures and unequal social relationships. 

Because the sorts of societies that medievalists study typically exhibit weak but 
ambitious state power alongside wildly varying levels of local autonomy and resist- 
ance to hierarchy, they could furnish materials that would be useful for bridging 
the epistemological gap that exists between the study of complex egalitarian socie- 
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ties by anarchist archaeologists such as Flexner, Sanger and Borck, and the critique 
of modern industrial state power in the classical anarchist tradition. Because it 
has been focussed on the modern military-industrial state, anarchist writing can — 
somewhat counter intuitively - make state power seem much more imposing than 
it was in fact for much of history. Medieval history thus provides a good avenue 
through which a more historically-informed conception of the state could enter 
anarchist discussion, thereby encouraging an empirically-grounded hope in the 
possibility of alternative futures. 

Neither historians nor anarchists can afford the luxury of failing to eluci- 
date the variety of experiences of the state, and anarchists should neither accept 
romantic visions of the Middle Ages as ‘that great period of federalism’,>* nor 
restrict their analysis to ‘non-state’ spaces such as Scott’s Zomia or present-day 
attempts to form autonomous communities. Indeed for historians, the main 
drawback of Scott’s Zomia model is that it imagines state and non-state regions as a 
‘neat binary’ with nothing in between, whereas to study medieval societies is to find 
oneself thinking about people who had complex and varied relationships to states.>? 
Scott’s approach reflects a tendency in anarchist thinking to reify ‘the state’ across 
time and space, looking for the moments when non-state societies became states, 
in a somewhat unrealistic zero-sum game. This model also tends to imagine states 
as designed and imposed, in contrast to non-state societies, which are presented as 
organic and natural. This is yet another hangover from traditional constitutional 
historical thinking, and indeed from early anarchist historical writings such as 
those of Kropotkin and Rocker, which tended to share the liberal constitutional 
view of states designed and created by elites. Some anarchists have yet to shed this 
view, even though — as discussed above — other anarchist scholars have thought 
hard about the active social processes by which egalitarianism is sustained. A 
fuller understanding of state growth needs to take more account of the organic, 
often symbiotic, processes by which it occurred, while integrating ideas about the 
suppression of hierarchy. 

We need complex histories of people living alongside and in cahoots with 
the state, negotiating their agency in relation to its power, keeping it at bay while 
simultaneously exploiting its opportunities, and surviving in the gaps created by 
competition between the state’s would-be collaborators: people ‘staying with the 
trouble’ to adopt Donna Haraway’s determined phrase.°° Just as Sanger has written 
that archaeologists ought to avoid homogenising ‘simple’ societies, medieval histo- 
rians are disinclined to homogenise the experience of people who lived in times and 
places where growing central institutional power collided with strong local institu- 
tions. There is therefore potential for anarchists, in conversation with medieval 
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historians and archaeologists, to develop and critique the ‘Zomia’ thesis with refer- 
ence to a broader range of historical experience. None of this need fall into the trap 
of using an ‘anarchist heuristic’ to normalise liberal concepts of the nation state (as 
benign, distant and light touch),*! so long as the aim of engagement is to deepen 
understanding of how states have affected people’s lives, and the complex processes 
by which state power waxes and wanes. 

Finally, in not engaging with research into pre-modern history, anarchists risk 
romanticising daily life in ungoverned and less-governed societies. The shadow 
of Kropotkin’s misconceptions about popular assemblies in the Middle Ages is 
indeed a long one, obscuring what anarchists today could really learn from the 
far more complex play of politics in a time when ‘community’ involved hierarchy 
and domination alongside a degree of autonomy and cooperation. There is a lot 
of research into the inequalities, especially gender inequalities, of the communal 
institutions and more-or-less autonomous groups that existed in the Middle Ages, 
just as anthropologists and archaeologists have long pointed to the violence and 
domination within many autonomous and so-called egalitarian societies. If greater 
numbers of anarchist academics were to engage openly and critically with this 
historical research a more sophisticated conception of really-existing autonomy 
would surely emerge. 


A POSSIBLE AGENDA FOR AN ANARCHIST HISTORY 


Iam rather fond of a taking out of context a line written by the liberal philoso- 
pher Bernard Williams — ‘at a certain point philosophy needs to make way for 
history’ — and for anarchists there is no time like the present: it could be liber- 
ating to turn from political theory to lived history. Thinking with the evidence 
of past lived realities is emancipatory — it allows the historian or archaeolo- 

gist to experiment in both the scientific and the playfully curious senses — but 
also necessary. Past experience provides insights and lessons that cannot easily 
be rejected in favour of the logical coherence of theory or a desire to trace the 
progress of a disembodied idea context-free through different historical epochs. 
Historians believe that context matters. The questions that anarchist historians 
might ask ought therefore to be empirical, but never straightforwardly so. The 
answers to each of the following could be argued over at length. Historians do 
not provide factual answers, but they do deal in the reality of lived experience, 
rather than layering theory upon theory, their empiricism lying in a search for 
knowledge of how things have really been, rather than in a misplaced confidence 
in the finality of any such knowledge. 
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e When and how does the capacity for domination increase or its effect 
intensify? 

e What conjunctions of elite power-grabbing, co-option of local agents, economic 
fluctuations, social stratification, and ideological or cultural change are associ- 
ated with increases and decreases in the levels of domination in a society? 

e What are the lines of causation associated with these conjunctions? 

e In what ways have states and institutions contributed to rising inequality and 
loss of freedom? 

e Over what timescales have these conjunctions produced change in the levels of 
domination, autonomy, and cooperation? 

e What is the range in experiences of autonomy and cooperation, and in what 
circumstances have they flourished? 

e What social processes, ideas and attitudes have effectively suppressed hierarchy 
and inequality? How consciously have they been deployed to these ends? 

e Has cooperation and autonomy only ever been achieved by limiting its 
benefits to a defined group? Under what forms of domination, if any, has such 
constrained autonomy flourished? Given that autonomy and domination are 
not the exclusive alternatives in a zero-sum game, whose autonomy and whose 
domination have had a historic relationship? 

e What has been the relationship between ‘state growth’ and conscious efforts 
on the part of ordinary people either to contribute to or reduce its powers (i.e. 
willing collaboration and conscious resistance)? 

e When, and why, have people migrated into and out of the orbit of state power? 


These questions are just suggestions, intended to stimulate debate. Considering 
the many other perspectives that historians and anarchists have, there is great 
potential for productive dialogue. Medieval historians willing to enter into this 
dialogue will find anarchist perspectives to be radical inflections of some already- 
current ideas in their field of study, while anarchists will find historians to be, 
generally speaking, people by inclination unfussy in their adoption of theory and 
willing to try out ideas that produce interesting results. History is not political 
science; historians are averse to flattening generalisations and at home with the 
multiplication of diversity and difference, medievalists somewhat more so than 
most; many are used to thinking about history at a human scale and there are long 
traditions of feminist and Marxist history writing that seek to recover the experi- 
ences of people who don’t fit easily into the grand narratives of state building, 
modernisation, and globalisation. To me these characteristics seem to chime with 
anarchist instincts in many ways, perhaps making for happy collaboration if both 
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anarchists and medievalists were to cultivate their desire to learn from other ways 


of thinking about the world. 
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